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‘Many authors have noted thet ethnic and racial groups ‘often 
come to play a specialized economic role in the societies in which 
‘they dwell.- Such specializations have Vv varied from the noney-lending 
and rent-collecting role of "middleman" pariah groups like “the P 
Jews ‘ihn Europe’, to stantatieh elevesy anong Afro-Americans, to 7 x 
the role of a sub-proletariat among iipautarbedtens” in ‘lestern 
Europe. This phenomenon has led some authors to speak of ea 
stratification," and, others to use‘en analogy to the Indian caste. 
systen. in which each caste has a Histiieins: economic function. 

The purpose of this paper is tO propose an explanation of this . 
Bapnouenon, defining . it broadly to include not only processes by 
which groups come to occupy the positions they do, but also process~ 
es by Which hey are excluded from ay positions, in some cases es 
from the entire society. Let me stabs at the outset that in no way: 
does ag paper pretend to be a thorough treatment of this complex 
question. I only hope to sketch the bare bones of the idea I have 
netruceaxe with. No attempt is made to prove that it is’ correct. . ] 
gi octassionally use examples, drawn from a variety of settings (and ‘ 
calculated:to drive historians crazy for their inprecision), in | 
order to ilubtrate a point. The purpose of such illustrations is, 
to try to make concrete an abstract principle, and to ey to demon- 
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‘strate the plausibility of the’ SEPEOBE Hs 
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a » I start with the assumption wae evinced ty end race are i 3% 
themselves of mininel amp OEESnes angage and cultyral et acin 
may, for ia while, pose as a barrier between people, but ére not 
eo fornidapie obstacles to conmunicetion Ane cooperation in the long 
run. yen ethnic groups or fragments of ethnic groups reside an -* 
the same society, one would expect the boundaries atten then =i, 
gradually to disappear. Often they do. When they do not I elie: : 
it is not because of some innate primordial tie to ee ethnicity 
. of one's suowsbort but for solid- economic. and political reasons. 
Fs Hy point. i that ethnicity is. not en eterns1 verity; it isa 
pglitical construct. Preserving it in a mixed society takes an 
effort. vhen ethnicity is preserved I assume there are substantial 
material intgrests behind its preservation: f 
Rage hes | even less substance. Members of a agseuiied rece 
‘do not eveh share a common eulture or language So that the basis 
{/ for any gbecial affinity anong iets is highly diicetionenrhs this 
ie applies as much ‘to "whites" as ‘to other races. In addition, as 
e we all know, racial categories are notopiously imprecise with 
j boundaries drawn in arditrary ways, following lines of social, not 
ie biological, meaning, as epitomized by the person who has one of 
’ / ' eight great grandparents who is SEELOEN ene other seven being © 
Suropean, who: looks “white ," yet ers socislly "black. ‘ 
Put crudely, I ‘dg not believe that people hate one another 
because of the color of ‘their skin. If racial symbolism is invoked 


it is being. used to represent some other, more fundamental reality. 


sven more than ethnicity, rece is a political construct, and we 


v 


need to uncover the bdéBes of ‘its construction not in’ terms of 
itself, ‘but in terms of its material underpinnings. 


As I mentioned at the outset, ethnic and racial groups have. a 


- come play 4 variety of economic: roles on, put ora way, have 


come te occupy a variety of class positions. Probably ‘the nost 
common specialty for sider Pesed groups is that of a sub-prole- a 


tariat (e.s., Oppenheimer, 1974) doing the "dirty-work" or heavy, 


unskilled labor of the society. But there are other. forms of ethnic 


specialty, for instance, conce entration | ‘in the petite bolirgeoisie, 
as found among "middleman. minorities." ° F 
If we look at Asian emigrants around the world, while many 


began their residence as indentured or contract laborers (i.e., as 


‘a politically suppressed sub-proletariat) ,. the preponderant position 


_ they now occupy is that of a middleman minority or petite bourgeoi- 


sie (e.g., van der Laan, 1975). while the sub-proletariat and petite 
bourgeois position of ethnic minorities do have’ certain features. 
in common, they each require a separate analysis. Here I shall ‘foeus 


on the sub-proletariat role, with occassional foreys into middleman 
* 


territory.. . . 


It is my contention that the poner kee reality of "recial" 


conflict within the working class that results in the relegation 


of racial minorities to dirty-work positions, to heavy unemployment, 


and in some cases to total exclusion, lies in the price of labor. 


‘Let me briefly lay out the whole argument in simplified form 80 


‘that the RESOEE. cen see how it hangs ene Then I shall pistons 


ate on each of ne points. se 


We start with eat anal and Regional varietions in level of’ 
development, with capitalisn first emerging in Western Europes; = : 
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The development of capitalism led to colonialism and imperialism 


which helped to retard the development of non-Zuropean territories. 
oc. 


the difference in wealth, technology, etc. between Europe and the 


‘Te 
ant 


rest of the world became more exaggerated. Heanwhile within Europe, ” 


’ 


also as a consequence ‘of developing capitalisn, a class-cons¢ious 


peoletaript emerged and hese to engensee and engebe in class ware 


gare ‘against their national “pourgeoisies. re *, 


i 


The underdevelopment’ of the rest of the world resulted In 


¢ 


aiaca impoverishment (as well as other processes, such as 
the weakening of natidnar¥ governments) SO that workérs in these 
countries were often put in a weak and desperate position, They 


could not defend themselves against the predations of foret en 


’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
capital. . ; ae Pe oo 2A 
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A rough division arose among the world's workers} yen "white" 


‘ 


(Suropean in origin); Labor generally being: costly and troublesome 5 
‘to employ, while “non=whi ge" or "colored". labor was: more easily 


; and thoroughly exploitable, a: Paes eae "cheap." This diser pancy ¢ 


sgt in motion a presbilre towards: the displecement of white abe 


with non-white. Capital was attracted ‘to sagnner: labor, boph as 


zs) means of undercutting competing ompitatiate, but also as a club 


to wield against white labor when” it becane too denanding. Ke ; 
ane threat *of displacement led to a reaction by white labor: a 


In its efforts to protect itself, it: ee often tried to Limit ° Z 


capital's access to "cheap ‘Labor,". thereby weakening the Letter’ Ss 


position still further. txelugion movensnts, ‘célor bars, and the. 
like haye resulted from ‘this. dynanic. : ji is 
Cbviously white labor could’ have taken a different taék, “Eee 
stead of trying to Reacts the. use of non-white cheap eis by ' 
~= — a tee “Tg 7 
of a 0 SN 
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capital, they could have tried to organize i aa es workers. 


Cn occassion such efforts: hyve been\m ade, and sometimes they have 
succeeded. But there have often eA tes oe to this 


approach which go beyond the prejudices or lack of proper con-. 


sciousness among white workers. 
This is the broad outline of\the processes we shall be dis- 
cussing. It is imporeant to emphasize at the outset that the white 
labor/non-white labor division is not the only type of "split 
labor market" or discrepancy in the price of labor. The part of | 
"cheap labor" hes been played by voneri, children, prisoners, ‘and \ 
‘others. Divisions of this Bert have arisen within the white group be 
vias within and between various ; non-white groups. I heve focussed. , 
on the vhite/non-wiitl division paeutiee it happens to be the one. 
around: which the "race" question has most typically arisen, and 
because, due strictly to historical accident, it happens to be a 
major theme that keeps on recurring with dull regularity around 


non-white, but betweenfhigh-priced and cheap labor. This distinc- 


the world. Let me ame the. division is not between white and 
tion happeng to have been frequently correlated with the white/ 
non-white distinction, heute racial terminology cones to be the 
symbolism in which the ensuing a are ee other 
words, the underlying issue is a ‘class issue (price of labor) ;. not 
biological differences.. 

I realise I have expressed this too strongly. Sbusoushy ethnic 
and racial conflict and division ere highly complex phenomena 


which cannot be reduced to a single factor like price of labor. 


I-do not mean to stigrest that eiis is the only ‘thing that matters.’ 


. ‘ ~ to 
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Rather, I am focussing upon it as a very. important, factor, trying 
to trace its logical and ‘empirical ramifications as thorough 
as possible while setting aside other complicating tictona,. 
. _ The following disc¥ssion elaborates. on three a fir ty 
ihe i eager sce of labor; second, the threat an < 


reality of Ren nee and third, reactions by high-priced abor » 


to the threat of displacement. 


The Price of Labor 
I would like to start by presenting ‘an illustration fro 
study I en. working on now regarding the intemetional split. abor 
market petwed the U.S. and South Korea. In this case the dis- 
crepancy in ‘price of labor is not strictly "racial" since the U. ay: 
& ig obviously racially heterogeneous. But the principle is the ° 


@ same, and wnen Koreans enter the U.S. labor narket they face the 


possibility of racial labelling. |. | 


} 


Table 1 shows the difference in monthly wages between workers 
Att the U.S. and the’ Republic of Korea (ROK) in recent years. As 
can be. seen, Koreans earn SRESUPHOA: Oe less of what American workers 
earn, Table 2 compares ROK with other countries in terms of aver= 
age hours worked per week. Korean employees tend to work close fo. 
a 50 hour week, while U.S. workers average less than 40. Fiftally, 
“.Rable 3 compares the U.S. and ROK on industriel unrest, an indi- “ 
cator of labor militance. ‘the U.S. has a labor force of 93 million 
while ROK has 12 million (12.9 percent as large), but the ratio 


of Korean to U.S. labor disputes does not approach 12.9 percent. 


ven in the high year for number of disputes, 1974, the ratio was 


, 


as . 2 \ 
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?able 1. Monthly Wages! in? 


a _ U.S. 
* 196 535 
970... 567 
“ yo7r + ay 605 
1972 2° | 6G 
1973 690 
1974 743 


176 hours per month. 


rates, p. 8ll. 


Korea, 1969-1974, in $US. 


als 
58 \ 
55 

56 
58 


je: 


68 . 


‘on-Agricultural Sector, ale end 


*U.S. data are converted fron hourly | wages, using the standard 


**Korean data are converted from won to $US using annual exchange 
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Table 2. Hours Worked per ‘eek in Won-Agricultural Sector, 1974, 


. in Countries for which Data are vailable.*. 


: 


Rank, ws 
africa. . 
Mali - 44.6 °7 
Sierra Leone 47.9 5 
America 
* Peru 48.6 \_ |: 2 : 
Puerto Rico 36.8 ee: 
U.S. $6.6 > \ N18 
Venezuela He. ‘ 
Asia . . Ge & 
Cyprus 43.0 Li. . 
Israel 37-6 1565 
' Japan a? 40.5 14 ‘ 
KOREA 49.7 af 
Philippines 44.8 6 
Singapore 47.5 “4 
nurope 
Spain 43.7 8.5 
France 43.7 8. 
Gernany 41.9 15 
Gibraltar 47 4 5 
Luxemburg 43.6 10 ° 
Oceana \ 
New Zealand 376 15.5 
. Source: Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1975:489-490, yf 


*These data are subject to numerous qualifications and are there- 
fore not wholly reliable. ' 
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able 3. Industrial Dis apUres in. U.S. aha Korea, 19 265- 1974, 


Source: 


ilumber of Number of - Vorking Days.* 


Disputes ~*~ Vorkers Involved Lost 
‘U.S. Korea U.S. Korea r irs? ' Korea ~ 


3,953 12 . 1,550,000 “3,853 .23,300,000 18,827 
4,405 12° 1,960,000. 30,690 25,400,000° . 40,592 
4,595 18 2,870,000 ~ 2,787 42,100,000 20,004 


5,045. 16 2,650,000 18,437 49,000,000 62,945 
5,700 .7 2,481,000 30,499 42,869,000 163,353 


5,716- 4 3,305,200 541 66,413,800 9,013 
5,138 .10 4,279,600 832 47,589,100 11,323 
5,010 0 1,713,600 ' © 27,066,400 O° 
‘54353. 0 2, 25%,000 0 27,948,400 0 


6,07% 58 2,778,100 22,609 48,044,600 16,831 


_ oa - 
at 


Yearbook of iabour SEaISUIS, 1975:800, S01. 
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aa Ae 
only| 0.95 percent, while the largest number of OES “lost, 


* an 1969, only reaches 0.48 percent of the U.S. , figure. | 


| 


¢ 


Insert tables 1, ©, and 5 here 


These differences- cannot be accounted for by differences 
in deEtee of. skill’ or productivity of the workers. ROK has a . 
fairly well-devedoped educational ‘system, and onic are liter- 
- ate and able bo learn industrial jobs. They have been described 
as "cheap skilled labor" (Balasse, 1971373). One finds similar 
discrepancies in. the ‘price’ of labor within nation-states, for 
instance, in South Africa, African wages are one-tenth to one- 
fifteenth the level of white wages, a difference which again can— 
not be explained by’ differences in labor productivity. » | 

How are we to secount_ for — differences? ‘The causes can 
be divided into four broad topics: national level of development, 
imperialism, migration, and middlemen. Let us briefly look at ae 
‘each of these in turn (recognizing that the treatment must be 
very general, ignoring historical specifics): | 


\ 


“ae National Level of Development. Countries obviously. differ 
‘beemendously ‘in their: level of economic development. Focussing 
antsy on differences in the level of development of capitalism, we 
find generally that the more edvanced a country is economically, 


the higher-priced will be its indigenous labor force. : 
: ; 
This: occurs for several reasons. First, as capitalism develops 
it unlooses tremendous productive forces which in turn spew out 


commodities in great number. People who live in advanced capitalist 


Ti 


ye 


\ 


ee 


societies- develop a "demand": for such commodities and come to 


apitalism raises the level of living and expectations regarding 
an eeceptable ’ level of living. 


Second, the development of capitalism is sasocwates with the 


emergence of a bourgeois nation-state, which: has the political © 


»¢lout to be able to act on behalf of its nationals. This. can make 


a difference in the legal ‘situation of its emigrant workers, im- 
prov sng their bargaining power. 

Third, the more aevanees, is capitalism, the. more ‘Likely « are 
workers to have become a permanent proletariat and to have Given 
up hopes of becoming independent owners of their own firms. They 


« q . 
come to develop a class consciousness as workers and form workers' 


‘organizations to further their joint interests. Experience with 


labor organizing increases the bargaining power of workers and’ 
they develop 2 rising set of demands for concessions from capital. 

Whus the difference in wages and lensth of the work day: be- 
tween the'U.S.\"and ‘ROK iavet least in part attributable to the 
long history of labor aucun activity in this country. 

2. Imperialism. ‘The development of capitalism in Western ~ 
Europe (and saber in the U.S.) led to dupaniaiion and "white" 
domination of ‘almost the entire world. This process uhdexnlned 
the indigenous bourgeoisie of colonized nations ana retarded 
their development, or led to their "underdevelopment. " 

Imperialism contributed to Dee impoverishment of many T Third 

World nations, Peasants were puahes off the land but could not be 


absorked in urban industry. « huge labor reserve of desperately 


¢ 


ea “9+ . — re - 
poor aisplecea peasants was sogapelMeec ads to sey, the processes. 
“by-which this ocourred varied over time and plece. E33 7 - 
. While the development of capitalism in Europe also displeced | 
CL ner DeeRanery,; at sepa in some cases (notably Britain) they had = 
the alternative of moving to the colonies, thereby ‘temporarily 
“3 ; escaping the ravages of capitalist development. Thig glass of 
colonial ° Wwhite. settlers" is of, considerable digniticence in ‘the 
a development, of racism (e.Be,. Hlustenback, 1976). To the capitalist = 
class, this. element was virtually ad foyanls (especially during*- 
the period when colonial’ territories wete being opense up ane 
Hee ES an abundance of land) unless they could be bound as 
‘prisoners or indentured workers. For those who were unbound, ‘the 
gost ‘of enticing them off ‘their farns aid ete wage labor was : ; 
: prohibitive. = ; i 7 


3. Migration. Western imperialism led to massive ‘population 


“movements. Labor for the new colonies was imported by force (as 

att wan slavery), under semi-coerced emmangaments (as in the : . 

Indian indenture system), or was “encouraged to move "freely." - 
‘ Migration Avge Le dontrtbutes to the wealness of workers in 

seveeen ways.First, the capitalist eless in ‘the labor tious 

country:can control the terms on which workers are brought ing by“. 

‘Limiting thei#citizenship. PAghte their length of residence, their 7 

“right to bring families, and ‘so on. In other words , special dis- 7 ‘ 

abilities. can be imposed on immigrants which capital could ‘hot 

eet away with imposing on its own nationals. : am | ‘ ! 


Second, new innigrents, face a “myriad. of _sdjustinent problens — 


a such as language barriers,’ femilisrity with wey ‘things work, and 


x 


i - F . - : ‘Tr ' 


> : . oi : - 10 - i. ° : 


80, on, which, make it easier for them to be taken advantage of.. y, 
Note these disabilities ‘apply as much to internal ire ton of , 
: ‘colonized people moving - nO PERE centers as to PRO 
rae. ‘movements. we ot rs : ~o & on a a 
‘Third, immigrant ‘workers are sometimes, sojourners, i.é., they 
aonnblnis have a tie ‘to a.homelend to which they plan to return. “ 
, Sojourning is associated with level of economic development. Peo- 
ple OVINE from pre-capitalist conieties often retaim a tiesto | 
‘their village, Hoping to earn enough in the capitalist economy 
£0 purchase some valued items and/or to return with enough money 


to improve their condition in the village community. In some cases 


they. are forced, by head taxes and the like, to enter wage Lepor | 
for a time, and eagerly retreat from it when they have earned’ ‘the 
, a needed ash.-The lack of security provided by early capitalist - 
: | “development.” encourages migrant labor or sojourning. According to i na 
yaa n (19723148): | oe” er 
Ken know thet if _they are sick,, they will be cared for; if 
they are. “unemployed they will be fed; if they are old a roof a, 
will be ‘provided for them by their relatives and friends in 
the community Snent whence they. came. ‘But such security will 
only be’ available: to People who maintain links with, arid 
| ’ penain, members < of. he village deren? And this can only: 
*" be done by sending. Back inoney from town in times of: need at 
‘hone, and by. returning honte regularly. By . doing ‘this men _ 
. | ‘. ensure that they have got a place where. ‘they can ‘return and ; 3 


die in peace. 


Aon ee 
a 8 : The phenomenon of migrant labor or sojourning tends to lower 


‘tae price of labor for a number of reasons. Migrant workers often 
leave their families behind in pie village, freeing employers from : - 
having to ‘pay for the maintenance and reproduction of the family 
-(Burawoy, 1976). -Another price-lowering feature of Sojourners is ne 
‘that, since they do not ner a long-term commitment to the job or 
labor market of enage sojoutn, they have less incentive to join | ® 
labor ‘unions to ‘Sieue ‘work conditions, or to engage in lengthy i 
% ‘ “strikes geared mainly to benefit future generations. In addition, 
_,the constant turnover of personnel makes labor organizing an awe- ‘ 
- some problem. And given a tie to srotheoh yeatapitaltat economy, 
workers have the option of dealing with a satisfactions by with- 
drawing rather than: staying ts fight ib ou . | ze a ae 
, Undoubtedly capital sometimes plays a part in maintaining the 
temporary status of immigrant workers, perhaps because they. realise , 
oko. the consequences in bade of price of labor discussed above. Still, 
| | as Santtalinn-develons; problems of constant persorinel turnover 
may eutiereh these benefits, especially if the stable labor force - j : 
is very costly. Thus one finds 4nstances of capital pushing for | 


the stabilization of sojourning workers. I believe evidence for 


_ this tendency -can be found in South Africa, where cepitag ‘hes 
nOueeY fo break down the migrant ‘labor’ systen of oscillation be- 
tween African reserves and the cities, in order to be able ‘to make 
fuller use of ifetcan ‘cheap labor. (Sonacich, 1977). 

- peer th, igi icnem, Middlemen often play an importent role in 


2 keeping the price of labor of their "elients" or "employees" 


down. Niddlemen intercede between capital and labor, s sometines 7 


é a . (cn 


in the form of directly selling labor to cepital $ae in apboy ee 
contracting) , or b§#'sub-contracting to get a ceftain job onae 

while directly controlling the labor force themselves on in 

‘garment industry sweatshops). The "cheapening" effect of middle- — 

nee lies in their ability.to control “their” Workers, sometimes ‘. er 
° ‘through coercion and sometinies by the use of paternalistie ties 


am 
k 


based on ethnic pr national loyalties. . — || 


z ——~.. 


In ‘the case of the international split labor narket beinueet 
South Kores and the U.S., the tniaaionen" role is of considerable 
‘ importance. oy this case it is played by the Korean governnent. 
Not’ only does the government help to keep ae tiki “fabox Saat Sees 


(for \the benefit of foreign investors), .but it also makes, 8 plea 


e to the workers that it is in the national Seu REE that they , 
stifle demands ‘for improved conditions, at least in the short" 
run, since ROK's edge in the world market depends upon ‘the ‘cheap— 

. ness of her labor. 

ee ae This process is similar to the role of the garment industry 


sub-contractor who can plead with workers not. to join labor uniong ' 
or make demands for higher wages and shorter ae on the grounds ' 
ee the business would lose its competitive advantage: and be. 
forced to fold (Dygert and Shibata, 1975) The plea is often re- -” 
of “\inforeed/by family, regional, ‘and ethnic ties, making it very - 

i difficult for labor organizers to reach such workers. For instance, 
“imagine trying to organize unpaid family restaurant orkers. 

Middlemen are found among some groups more a oor As- . 

a petite bourgedis. class they tend“to be found among: ‘oups whieh 


have: not been thoroughly proletsfianized. In other ords, they ' ji 


my ® 


? 


fe 


a 


\ 


_ represent a certain stage of economic development. Korean inmi- ' 
grants in the ‘ec today, for instance, tend rather quickly to 
' ‘ re 


move into middleman positions, running shops which rely on "eheap 


a 
labor" froti within the ethnic group (Bonacich, Light, and | Vong, 


1976). 


Figure 1 peneeaye the general cavemen of the vhite/non- 


white ‘division in price of LeReLs THe confrontation between dif- 


ferently srieed labor .groups can arise in several settings. Tt 


‘ean arise,as a result of migration both.to the: European colonies 


(as in the slave trade, importation of indectured workers, etc.) 


and to the metropolitan cOUNTETHE (egBe, West and East Indians 


: in Britain, sastarbeiters in Western Europe). wt can arise within 


a: ) colonial territory as indigenous peoples are graduelly absorbed 

into the espitelist sector. And it can arise on the level of inter- 

national markets. — By ok 
eae | 

Insert Figure 1 sbout here 
‘ . # 

Displacement : . 7 ’ : 
Given a discrepancy in ‘the price of labor between two Beioe | 

of workers, and all other things being equal, capital will natur-_ 


ally gravitate ‘to the cheaper group since. "cheap labor” permits . 2 


a higher rate of exploitation and bheratore higher profits. While . 


the process of displacement of higher priced with cheaper labor © 


" * may occur for economic reasons alone, it has important political 


consequences, namely, it undermines the class struggle between 
capital and (high priced) labor. For any effort that labor makes 
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a. fact capital makes use of to keep labor subdued. 


we 


x r4 eee ; es is 
oe in 
_ to infrove its: condition also raises its price, ‘and ‘therefore in-- 


creases the relative desirability of heap: labor groups. The sf ee 


’ threat of displacement. acts as a: damper on the Siaee struggle « 
Hany authors: have pointed. out ‘that ‘even ue “oheap Laban" 
has been introduced into a society, ‘aisplecesint. rarely. OcoUrs. ; 


‘One, common pattern is for cheap labor to be’ corigentated in cers 


tain. industries or jobs, which nigh ‘priced labor has deserted for’. 


‘more lucrative or a positions. The ‘two’ ‘groups’ never opgnly 


. ‘compete for the sane jobs. Instead (it is: angued) the ‘fewest, en- 


‘ trants to the labor market. help push ub -tioke: esteblished groups 
by taking over the TLEo MOE jobs... Ethnic. specislizations ere 
tbs explained by time of entry ‘into the'-tabor market rather than 
by. ‘any competition between groups, -If fear of aisplacenent “is 


raised, it reflects political manipulation by i anes which, ‘wants 


“60 distract workers from real ‘isques and uses imaigrant’s as ‘scape 


goats. * as ar . vb & 2 


While it is true thet direct displacement or ‘the tiring ots 


one group of workers and hiring of another) ety occurs, this * 


should not be taken as an indication that the” threat’ is Soe real. 


For one thing, as soon as the threat becomes manifest, high priced i 


labor ‘acts to prevent it, a topic we shall consider in*the next -- 


: section. sl atta the displacement process takes other, more 


complex forms: than: simple substitution. I have identified seven = 


such forms (ineluding simple displacement), and there may be 


others. ‘Let us briefly review the seven: 
#* ; % : Q 


ee . 19 > ; 3 one 


aan [- 1s - = ; 

cS ‘aiesae displecenent of proletariat. The simplest form .. 
ot displecenent. is the substitution of one group of wag eerners 
- tor another, where es groups are perforuing the seme task. but 
one can be paid. ‘less. For example, Millis (1915: 158). describes. ar 
_ basket factory in. Florin, California which ‘laid off its white » 


_ (fenele) labor in favor: of cheaper i a innigrent workers. 


‘Perhaps. ‘the most blatant form of direct, displacement ig, the 


use of strike breakers. ‘Here the. dynamics of the situation are 
brought cleanly to ‘the surface. Cne BECP of high-priced, trouble- 
sole workexs,* who ,2 are struggling against capital,’ find. their 
"we ‘ struggle’ undermined bY. the introfuction of anothe group ce 2 
workers: who are wot fart of that struggle and who are’ "willing" 


A 


; - “glprobably because of the. absence of alternatives) to accept: condi~ — 
a ae “tions which the former mront has definea as unacceptable. 

dk ol a Job dilution. ‘Less, Asset as a form-of displacement is _ 
- eo the chatiging of the nature of the job, followed by the substitu- 

ee a tion, of “high priced with cheaper Labor. This process has occurred 
| “when crafts have been "tationalized, m or broken down into siupler 
component: sactivities (Bidvernan,. 1974). The craftsmen ot then 


‘. be. fired’ and semi-skilled or unskilled workers si atl bi také 


4 


ies place, ee ee : . 
"Grafts workers ‘represent | a transitional stage between feudal- 
ism: and capitalism. They still maintain some control over ‘the 
fvoduetion process, often owning their own tools. when they Tigh ae 
a against the- breakdown and rationalization of. their craft, they 
‘a are fighting agei ast, the ineviteble advancé of: capitalign waied, 
: by dividing the wor ‘more finely, increases aceisueney ang “eye 


_ the groundwork for mechanization. , e. dee a ae 


2 2 c « Pa } ge 
« » : *,° @ 
. x 2? “ . ‘N 
- . . . owe ‘ 


~ 1 “-i16 = j 
' Needless to say, the displacement of crafts workers with 


semi-skilled industrial workers doing parts of the original craft 


need have nothing to do with racial or ethnic minorities. Ration- i 


na alization in itself reduces labor costs, ragardless of the workers' 


backgrounds, Sueatiah it deprives crafts workers of their nain 


source iof bargaining power: their control over esoteric imowbedge. 


stim," this Kina of displacement sometimes does entail ‘the use . ie 


ee of cheap labor groups, as in South Africa, where job rationelize- 


tion, en the. mines Was sesompenteds by the laying off of white 


co “ie (skittea) labor and hiring of Africa eupeited) -labor at a frac- 


tion, of the cost (Horrell, 1961:2). ‘ 


| - Se Hiaplacenent of Eee bourgeoisie. Another form of dis- 
placement is that sitet di. occurs when tndesondent producers face 


“ competition from large-scale employers of° SHERP labor. : This is a : 
a 
= classic process which occurs aUnane the early stages of capitalist, 


oncentration. The capitalist form of opération ‘is tar more A ae 


icient than individual producers. Production is socialized by 
t e division of labor, which greatly increases the output of: enon 


4 


- individual (even if ae or. her humanity is distorted as a conse- 


: quence). The control eroveiaed by managerg also increases product- 
ivity since people are compelled to work harder. tor longer hours 
than snag would of their own accord. Z “ay > 

wee es 
' Once: the process of capitalist. concentration has beguh, the : 
small operators (petite, bourgeoisie or subsistence producers) are — = 

d iven out or into marginal areas. If they are farmers, for example, 


me 
, ca itelistic-oriented enterprises drive up: the price of land to 


c Pn 


Again there is no inherent reaso6n why ethnicity or race ° 


should be associated with this. process, but histori¢ally it 


sometines ee been, ‘ei particular, the "white settlers" in count- 


ries like kas Geel’, South Africa, and the U.S., who escaped from 


Surope an" a cas of this kind of displacement, found themselves 


faced with it again in the colonies when owners of si Saha tried | 
yb OF, 
* Go import ‘or make use of podigenaus cheap- irolened™?) labor. 


‘These settlers tend to have followed the frontier as ‘they have 


been displaced from one peeitory after another. They became the | 


"voortrekkers" *of South Africa and: the homesteaders of the Us, 


west. California provides a good illustration. of. the battle be-_ 


‘ tween these small fatmers and egnibusiness, which had access to 


large numbers of cheap immigrant workers, mainly of ‘Asien ‘and 


“Mexican origin iNew ti dams 1971). 


4. Maintenance of depressed pockets. A frequent pattern of 


split labor narket is to have job or sector segregation, i.e, 


one’ group of workers is employed in one sector of the economy “ 
at high levels of pay and Saothian group (of ethnically distinct 
workers) is employed in another sector at low wages. I am not 


speaking here of small variations. in pay scale }-but of gross. 


disjunctures, as recognized by. "aual labor mane theory" (e.8., 


Gordon, 1972). The garment industry shit RAL AEOERSe SEPAeM Ene 


are illustrations of such depressed pockets. 


Immigrant workers are often’ immediately Feested a0 dapeessed.,. 


sectors. This has béen as rus of: gastarbeiters , in Western £ Europe 


(Castles and Kosack, 1973) as of Néxican farmworkers and Chinese 


railroad builder. Typically it is+argued that local labor "will 
0 _ - 


| ~.18 - | a a? Ae 
not do the work," or that there is a labor shortage in these 
less desirable lines. Thus no displacement can ere have 
Lg taken place since high priced local labor would not do the work. 
sf “anyway. 
tt It is my contention that the maintenance of depressed pockets 


es oeeanee souiaeinelieinr tienen dnitemnadadtere 


Lg indeed a form of displacement, albeit. not a direct one. Local ; 
« °' workers. "will not do the work" in ‘these depressed: sectorsy not ee, «ee 
because they are opposed to working, bub because the conditions - 
aia pay are degraded. If the employers were to improve the job 
“ona pay ‘they would asia.” be ‘attracted to these jobs. But . : 
. as lone as employers have access to cheap labor’ they have no in- “ 
centive to upgrade the job. The introduction of machinery, a major. 
forw of upgrading, becomes’ necessary only when lebor becomes cost- 
UY Lt labor is cheap, why bother with seiedatve machines? Cali- 
fornia agriculture is a case in point. So long as cheap labor a 
* peohevaileble there has been Little incentive — mechanize. With 
-the sition’ of strong, militant unionisn- in the ‘fields it probably - 
will not be long before they are fully | mechanized and the number 
of empbages workers drastically reduced. However those’ jobs which 
‘renain wil, probably pay much higher wages. Meanwhile, by relying 
on «cheap labor these 4cbd are kept ugavailable to high priced ~° 
labor and thus constitute a form of displacement. a 
Yessoue institutions support. the ability of high priced labor 


. to refuse to do these undesirable, low-paying’ jobs, notably "vel 


+s 


fare" Ores gives people an option other than doing the work or 
starving. In the USe, this legal advantage is available He  placke - 
as well as whites, but not to illegal aliens. Thus one is more 


ra .. 
. : : Woe 
, ‘ 


23 


pe Hg ~ 


‘ ; = 19> : " 
likely to find blacks also “refusing to do the work" in the 


.dirty-work sector, while some classes of imiigrants, because of 
their’ precarious legal status, or the excessive poverty of their 
_immediate past, find these jobs more desirable or at least are. 


om WEL GO HESEE then,- ee 
je Displacement by "cheap" petite bourseoisie. Another less 


direct form of displacement is shoduned by \aalt, efficiently-run at 


businesses. It is usually assumed that larger, more "modern" firms, 


based strictly on capitalistic relations of production (ivecy the 


"free" buying and selling of wage labor) are suprenely efficient 
and tena to drive out other, vre-capitalist forms. While generally 
true, ‘there are important exceptions to this nulls In particular, 
"middleman minorities" (Bonacich, 1973), of which overseas Asians 
provide many prominent examplés, are sometimes able to use pre- 
capitalist ties within a capitalist setting to operate businesses 
more cheavly than their eonaetthends 

Middleman minority communities are able to @istribute many 
business-related resources cheaply, including capital, credit, 
information, training, patronage, and so on. (Light, 1972). Of — 
most importance is their ability to keep labor costs down. Table 
4, shows the difference in labor costs mebiaen laundries of differ- 
ent ethnicities in San Francisco in 1909, revealing that Tavdiede: 
deindedne jada: less: for more hours of worl than did. "white"-owned 


laundries. . 


tal 


*. _ Insert Table 4 about here 
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Table 4. Comparison of labor conditions in White, French, and 


Japanese Laundries in San Francisco, 1909. 


+ 
«. 


White French Japanese 
‘ ‘ . v 

‘Hours WORKES. DOT week » 49 50-63 60-72 Ps 

Average wage, co ee Sh eons ha? ftoke ees ORES 
and lodging, per month . ~ $37.69 $28.90* 

Average wage, without ‘ 7 OF ok Bast " 
board .and lodging, per ‘ e 
month » $69.74 $48.56. © = re 

* 3 F 

Source: Tallis, 1915:65-6. . : 

. 

*Estimated cost of room end board for Jepanes owners was $8 to. 
ny per montis aa , 
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“Bs a threat to keep high priced labor in line. ). 


Se ie 
We already discussed: the role of middlemen in utilizing 


ethnic loyalty to reduce labor militance. Apart fron GSD ENE wage 


‘labor costs OWN ‘the owner and his family can bé seen, in a 


sense, eg "cheap labor" themselves, ‘especially when the ,shop tas 
_ties t to vie’ Pepitels as in the casé of frénchising or sub-con- 


‘tracting. fe ie 9 ‘ 


Middleman minority, businesses can ‘Pose a threat of ‘displace. 


ment to organized labor in. that, elven the cheapness, of ‘labor 


ae 


(and other resources) on which. they operate, they threaten to 


“drive out. competing establishments unless wages vend work condi-~ 


tions are reduced to middleman: levels. If workers in the. advanced 


capitalist sector form unior#s and demand pay increases’ or shorter. 


‘ ew _ v7 
hours, capital can argue that the business will be: forced to fold. = 


Competition from middleman minority small business ‘can be used 
i Conflicts: like this have been of central significance for 
Asien American communities. For instance, in thé ‘produce industry 
before World War il, "white" workers betteved themselves ‘to be 


threatened by Japanese Sueritan produce markets (Mode11, ayaa 


Perhaps the nost’ important arena of conflict or SHAR sort for | a ae 


the Japanese American community’ was. in agriculture, where "white"’ 


\ 
‘ farmers, especially of the settler: variety, felt they coula not 
_ compete ag inst the chenply-aan Japanese family fond: A similer 


“problem s isbill found in the garment industry. 


6. D Disntdcenent by cheap. imports. | Displacement need not be 
confined to a. a bingle. nation-state. One method.is by the aioduntion 
of ‘“eheap" products in countries where labor is Shee and the. 


> Om, 
as 


(a oe ae Mle i, etter 
“ e, ; ii 2 OF . 7 ae 0 Fs 
» importation’ of such products into high-priced labor countries. 
enone such products as shoes, garments, TV pote minL+ColSuLAbOrs y 
saa" even automobiles and steel, are being produced in the "cheap * 
labor" countries. of Asia. (e.g., Hong Kong, heivan, South Korea, 

fe. : ee and ° other continents. andimported| to the U.S. In the 7 
U. S. markets these puoAuetS can be sold fob oak than a costs - ; 
bo produce them here, Consequently many high-priced local = 
are thrown out of work. - 

This form. of displecenent eas involves: some: collusion 
mi between the capitalist classes of both exporting and importing 
| : countries in that both bourgeoisies stand to ein from the dpe , 
| = “rangement. Exporters, acquire a narket for their’ products, while - 
importers (including firms that eit aaa ‘part of the produc— | 
tion process overseas) are ‘eble to ‘onderaut the local market and ae. a 
simultaneously earn Sxoessivel proline 7 

A key feature of this type of displacement is that capital 
inthe “spouting country is nes’ aarectly involved in the produc-— 
tion process. This is left ‘in ‘the hands of capital “in the export— 
=e country. Like middlemen, this class can be used to keep labor 
in the exporting caquntry’ suppressed, “much like the owner of a os 
__gemment_industry_svestebop, 8g | 
2, Displacement by runaway shop. Probably the most important 


form of modern displacement is the movement overseas of capital 


from nations where labor is costly to nations (especially of the 
inina World) where labor is cheap. while in early colonial days 


* Buropean capital was invested in the colonies to a certain extent, ce 


the degree of such investment’ has expanded dramatically in,recent ‘°: 
. . . = : F ; a, %, : w+ : t ’ s 


« i I,’ t8 


27 ti ; | iy 


ee re ae eae | 


z Joe ee a ne, - b's &* : 
a er a ee te oe oo 
years and is moving into new fields, notably nadufacturing (Turner, .— 
1973:175-209).- Ea, ee 
; | Unlike ‘the previous type. of displacetient, capital from count- 
wee: like the U.S. is here actively involved in the production 
process. Again collusion ‘with the "colonized" ruling class jis | 
re present since multinational investors usually need to gain the . 
x ‘cooperation of the- governnents of the workers they. exploit. Tndeed val 


these governments are ‘often in fierce compétition ith one énother 


to attract foreign capital, and actively engage in! the suppression ’ 


of their own ee in order to be able to make. the. most. attractive " 


o 
* 


' offer in terms of cheaphess and docility of labor. he ROK demon- 


= C 


4 strates this ptecaue rather unambiguously. , ‘s 7 


’ 


' Multinationals in chéap labor countries need not gear their "he . 


| production towards exporting to their own home country, in which 
i case, while gobs ere Lost, home country workers, at least they a” 
‘be. simultaneously tee the competition of imports produced over- 
‘seas by their own national bourgeoisie. Increasingly, however, 
* 5 Ue. Be €and other) multinational corporations are producing over- 
seas- for their ¢ own home market. The border region of Mexico, ,for 
instance, is a special zone created by. the Nexican governnent and _ 
ate ames Ss corporations to-thet-th:let4er-can-cheaply-essouble: products ——. 
3 .for the Ue Se market ,(Sricson,. 1970). Similerly, Hong Kong, Singe- 
ae pore y-6te. are inereagingly. participating in this. type, of* runavay tects 
shop, The” implications for high-priced U.S. labor are devastating. 
ae They must compete with labor which is often one-tenth. as sontiy 
7 to employ, and is kept under tight rein by severely repressive 
‘ “regines propped up, by wae Usse capitalist par ees : a bee ? 


4K v } 
t : * = ‘ i 


RB S| 
In: ‘Bun, displacement of high priced with eee labor can - 


ecur in a: variety of ways. ane basic principle, regardless oe. 
ifferences in agtet ta | that capital shifts from one lebor 
ource to’ another, | in the process undermining whatever eelne Eo. gont , 
a 2a labor has ede Thus immigration ‘and the runaway - 
ghop are “essentially opposite sides of the same coin, and shoul 

e 80 analyzed. The particular’ form displacement takes undoubtedly 


orresponds to stages of capitalist development, and aldo to the 


‘ ialectic of class struggle. Thus, as high priced. labor achieves 
a resolution nO this” problem, cap: ital devises a new way to reach es 
sand exploit ihe world’s cheap labor. Yor instance, the runaway | 
. shop and i of nerlufectured goods (representing the most 
r modern forma of displacement) can be faa in part, as mie sis : 
to the fact that labor has managed to set up substantial barriers . 
against full utilization of cheap ef on U. 8. soil, (For an 


" enalysid of this ainlectié in another context, see Bonacioh, apr 


Saito to Sudtecene _ = . ; 
‘The availability of cheap labor poses a mejor problen for 
| “high priced labor in that, as we have. said,’ their class struggle ‘- 
can be u ‘be undermined. _High gh priced labor has two basic ways it can: re 


deal wit with this re They can either try to block capital's 
| access t¢ to cheep labor, thereby preventing d displacement by polit- as 
‘deal m@ans,. Or they: can try to. reise ‘the price of cheap labor so . ne 
thet the S abiied force “is more or less homogeneous, in ae case 
) capital cant no longer pley off one element against the obners, 
Let us look at each of these nore closely. ’ 
a — st 
; a! ae Je, ~. 
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Blocking access to cheep: labor. Efforts to prevent acgess to 
ee . cheap labor have taken a variety of forms. depending . ‘on the) ‘locus 
of cheap shor, the type: of displacencnt, the political power of 

ae high-priced Tebory and 80 Ons. Among the more common, approaches 4 : a 

are exclusion movements. and ‘the, creation of racial: "caste" systems. | 


More recently, with the. rise of manufactured imports from the ; ie 


Third World and, the runaway shop , one finds a rise. in "protection- 


~ 


ism" again st these protessess 
: movements. The“ simplest approseh to gowting with 
capital's desire ta make use of, cheap - labor, especially when that - 
"epee overséas and woula have to be imported, “is to, prevent , 
; ” importation by setting - p immigration CORN EOLES This approach was) 

‘ used in the U8. not only against Asian innigtents (the most’ patent . 
case), but. also against Raster ‘European immigrants in 192K, The 
"white Australia" policy is a. ‘clean instance: of, a successful ex= . as 

“elusion movement in a territory: where "white Labor" was powerful | 

: enough ‘to pull it: ate (Note: ‘anyone who tries to explain exclu- 

; i _ Sion by the desire ats capital to keep inmigrants as ep migraiit, wok 


ers has” to be able. vee\osi this ease). ; , He 


In some ‘instances exclusion oari occur withia a society : io i 


~~ patherthan- abit borders --For~instance, pyinsthe-U.8s-before-and—————— 


after the Civil Wer, ree lopli yore excluded from several north~__ 
sera « and weptern-states " Gerwarigér, I 625" Litwack,-1961). Perhaps. Saabtione 
the most elaborate case of. internal exclusion is the Apartheid ee eee 
system in South Africa. There’ an attempt has been made to, recon~ te 

rs | struct “Bantu, homelands" in an éffort, I believe (Bonacich, 1977),°° 


to keep African cheap labor owt of the, "white" lebor market. oo _ s 


$ \ 


vv 
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Exclusion movements have occurred, not only against wage 
AMBRORED Es but also against other forms of displacement, The. move~ - 


ment to syciude the dad deat aes from PALSEOSMNG especially after, 
oa 


the Gentlemen' 8 Agreenent, was mainly directed against the Japanese 


‘ 


petite bourgeoisie, in particular, farmers. : oo a 
& . . 


That exe lusion efforts area Spi of cles struggle be- 


_tiveen capital and high priced labor Ge ‘illustrated by the ludi- Vee 


: erous ‘slogan of white strikers during the Rand Revolt in South i, 


"Africa in Lope “Yorkers of the world unite and fight for a ‘white - 
South Africa" (Roux, 1964: 148). The. strikers ‘saw cheap African - ES 
“labor as a tool capital was using against ‘them. "White South : 


Africa" meant a country in ‘which a, certain standard of living 


‘and, the dignity of labor: agate be neinteined, It was not 50 much 
; Ae 


a SEeveleny about race a8 about, class relations, ‘but réte was a. 


“useful short-hand for the: ungbriying class reality: capital Pe 3 ft 
could employ African labor. at one-tenth the price. a oy Tae Re B 
Be Caste" systems. Another protectionist ‘approach to the as 


P aobian is a high. priced Labor “to draw: a line around a set of . 


a 


eee Es . 
ac. eo : i believe that raciel divisions of. labor. are’ a-product,, at ee 


- 


_— to "non-whites" to their. fields: of endeavor, fearing’ ‘that the. : 


_.jobs which it occupies and a seeking to prevent Gisplace- pe 


ment at. ‘least in those lines ‘of work even. Ar others are forfeited. “ 


ae 


~~-—-~-When*race"niarks-the-Line* of -price-dif ferential ;-the-protective-————~ 


line becomes a "color, bar. a MW ce Be ice ae, De, at 
# . . awe 


—— 3 


. Least in pert, of’ this procéss.. “ihite" labor unions deny access 


"non-whites" w4Lh be more controlled by capital , one wit. drive: 


_ down: the price of labor in those Si GL CRS. ‘This was ‘the kind of Taare 


' F pe , * 


bles jobs. : 


yO 3 | , 
= 26 = ‘ ’ : , ae Sh 
” 


fear that aotiveted waite miners. in ‘South, Africa to press for the wh 


barring of Africans from cantata mining ‘jobs, or nore precisely, ee 


to press ‘for the barring of employers -from using African labor een 


‘ : . : \ : i : r \| 
While redial divisions oi labor hay BRED with Aisorepancies, ‘. 
in training, so that it is no mystery, for instance, that black - 


migrants to ‘horthern cities in the U.S. after World War I enterdd. 


. ‘ 4 
unskilled jobs, it is the perpetuation of such a division that : » 


ee needs Eos be explained, Obviously” thepe workers could have been . ‘ 


ene for, > better jobs. ina ecu short years. ‘That they did ‘not 


"nove up" can ‘be ‘explaitied, in part; by vhite worker resistence, o 


| Similerty in. Cakifornie Chinese and Taganese immigrant workers 


were kept ‘or. pushed out of skilled abor positions or jobs in 


: menyfecturing, « and" confined ts iadpeeeeed sectors. of the ‘economy. 


am Out of ‘such’ processes ao "qual aba markets" arise. 


a Be Titernational protectionismy, Right now weare tn the throes 


a of, a’ new ina of protection against | access to cheap ra) “namely 
the,” rise in agitation against imports fron "cheap Labor" count- { 
‘phen; the Aeaane for Anport' quotes , campéTgns urging’ "Buy. Ameri- 


"ean" and so “tortt. U.S. workers feel threatened with displacement < , 
. rt vctep hatin hittin mnhalyrienivih emote ete nAeDnetenieryhdh JAMA nanAtttnetan gin hiverta th 


“by overseas Labor, -not only as: it is employed by, foreign Seeks 
put! also. as it “is employed t ‘by U. Se capatel, ‘abroad. Siiaad efforts 


ty eosin tre aoc oe od tou Sep Sy he eepeuipe mht bony 


are bedrig made to erect barriers is the runaway shop, for . 


example, by calling, for the ‘repeal of @arift ‘Items 806.30 as 


. 


607. 00 which allow, overseas assembly ey duty-free. we S 5 


Note that, in this case, ‘the conflict: is: not phrenes in 


‘Facial. tarms since, the Ue ae working class, and even ite ny eneae, : 


2%, 
~ 


+ 


fede ctrl lynne nanos et hip do 
. 


t 
\ 


4- 


, 
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priced segments, are no Longen® white,” Indeed the sector of the 
_ Workforce nést threatened by cheap labor-based hale slau tends to 
* have ‘an ila acc bas of minoritie nd one might add, women). 
For instance, the germent asa which has among the .lowest 
paid: worlers in the country, many of whom are Mexican and Asan’ 


‘immigrants, -is , tremendously . threatened by the rapid grow 


imports from countries like South Koréa. Instead or! ite," the 
. protectionist slogan switches to "American." But the dynamics and 
. interests remain essentially unchanged. On the other side of the 


“equation, since most of the displacement Chnest from cheap inbects: 


. “and. the mune ay shop is associated with Third World countries, the 


potential for the conflict-to be. waged. in the language of tenet ein 


‘against workers in these countries is still alive. 


In. all om types of petowte to block Teeth sai access to 


. cheep TRUCE S high priced labor faces a paradox, . namely that, in. 


« s 


"preventing their own displacement at the short run, Uhey also 
retard the economic development of cheap lator groups, thus help- 
ine to keep alive the split Labor market. This consequence is 
evident whether the workers are kept. in depressed occupations with- 


in the society, are prohibited from entering, or have their "na= 


tional": experts denied. In. cutee words, if capital were granted 


4 


full oe to cheap labor, ig would devélop the means of produc- 


Sal oes tad 


‘tion more quickly, and ‘the’ ‘conditions f for a rise in the price “of: 


"Labor (through. thé development: of class consciousness, labor organ- 


‘izations, and 80 ‘on), would be sete r realisé this is‘a contro- 
versial point, and ‘sugges$-Tt nore | as an hypothesis then an as- : 


7 


a sertion. still, there ‘are those who would agree (e.g., Bamenyél, 


“19724 Kay, 1975), as would (I petseve: far hinself. | 
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: | 08 | | Se tt oe 
; Baie Satag the price of Labor. Instead of trying to prevent 


displacement he restricting capital's access to cheap labor, es 


high priced labor can focus its eiforts on raising the. price 
of: cheap labor groups. This can be done in several ways. One 
approach is to pressure the government to establish and enforce 
' ‘Minimum stendends for all.workers, e.g., minimum wages, maximum — 
hours, the right to form unions,, and 50 on. A second approach 
'.. is to attempt directly. to organize the workers invquestion and 


bring them into the unions and political parties of the high 


priced erous £ third approach is to help support the liberation 
movements of oppressed peoples who are being used as cheap labor, 
in the process helping then to withstand the predations of high 


iJ 


ee labor's own national bourgeoisie. : 


Equalizing the price of labor seems Like a far more Besenable 
approach to the problem, since it ‘eliminates the aplie labor 
caaeer and oes. away with the threat of displecenent. One would 
expect, therefore, that at: ‘would be hs predominant mode of deal= 4 

ing with the preblen,/ While 9 we do find opcassional efforts in this 
‘ direction (e.g., Yortinen, 1970) the fact. is that itis not the 
Z _ predominant reaction. Blocking access to cheap labor is ‘far mor 


~eomston; “and sttIt hecurs-today-e5-shown-in-the-ney-vave-of 7 ee 


tectionism suotacy cheap labor imports. 


—- ~ = | Phe failure of high ‘priced. aEbOy to cophesie equalizi pre ad nso 


and an prer target for. capital's "divide and rule" ‘ef rts. How ‘ 
t i 
"then can we ‘eacouny ‘for this failute? rc 


at 2 


Pr. ie | 
, There ‘are several possible explenetions. One is that it “oe 
' is a problem of consciousness. nme" or other bien priced ee 
a workers do not realise that their true interests lie in. doiping 
os with. the super-exploited. a control over the nass #edia Sei 


a a 


makes it difficult for workers to develop such a consciousness. me 


“os 4" second exphanation is’ that high: priced worhace] nave, been pouRhe = 
yoff and corrupted. ‘Some of the super-profits extracted ential ‘cheap | 
ihe are passed on to then, leading then ‘to feel fairly content- 

ed, absorbed with their ndteriel possessions, snd tiierefore 
willing to challenge the systen that provides them With Sidve ‘ 
~ueOOURs In addition, capital has systenatically weeded. out of ? 
. ‘ worldne class leadership those people who promoted equalization, oa 
‘ leaving behind a corrupt set of union bosses who. éollaborate with 
capital in keeping the gub-proletariat suppressdd. 
hile there is undoubtedly some truth to. these interpreta- . 
tions, I believe they over-emphasize ideological and- political’ — 


4 ‘ 
fectons and downplay sumat material conditions. As. I see Hs ’; * 


international difference in price of labor between South Korean and 

UTBT Workers: “Kggiming-that-U:8 3s Labor- were connitted ora equbt=t——— 
izing approach, they could try to achieve the. following: help. = 
“~workers in ROK’ to organize lebor-unions,-help to overthrow. the ao 


Park regime which keeps Korean’ voitkers suppressed,” try to organ- . 


‘ize an Lateaneeional fonu in which ninimum. labor stenderds would . 


t 


- ' be. set around the world, : and so on. The epproaches have a “pie in : : 


Mh 
, the sky" quality for ane average U.S. worker.. They. are exceedingly | 


a 
. : 4 ‘ 


, ey 
t eo ng 


- 30 ~ " : ae , 
difficult to achieve, and in any case ‘their attainment lies in © 
nhs remote future. They do not help the U.S. worker. faced with 
being laid off NOW. If he cannot even pare onto his -own job, how 
- can he possibly be in position ta ongeiijze the world's working | 
class?’ . ae _ 

Even within a nation-state erforts ae equelize the price of 
ee often face formidable pioblens, especially When the price 


discrepancy is. very large. i difficulty of organizing illegal 


aliens is a case in point. Pert of. ‘the problem is that cheap 0 Ms 


‘labor is typically under the severe: domination of. capital (or 
middlemen), making it exceedingly ditticult to gain access to 
these workers. The domination may. be psychological, or legal, ORs « 
even physicel, as in the® use of h nigh-welléd. Compounds - ‘to house 
African labor in the South. AtBican mines. 

’ My point is that the feiluré’of equalizing strategies by 
“high priced labor is not only a praduct of their own failings 
(though these may be considerable), ’ but also of the structure v 


and dynamics of split labor nérkéts which make equalizd g solutions 


a eetsaeuty to achieve. Protectionisa of verious sorts is\far more 
. simple and direct, providing inmediste relief. It is p 


for this reason WERE 4 ‘predominates. 


4, 


____ This is not a happy ending. when high prised labor resorts 


to protectionism, the split lebor market continues. The "cheap-. f 


ness" of cheap labor’ groups, . feature which is obviously not 
inherent in any group of people bat only a product of circun- 


stances, is perpetuated and even increased, as opportunities 


< 


vt 


| : -3l- ig 2 


‘for advancement are genied. The perpetuation of a cheep labor 
: segment means that the threat of displacement remains. The. cycle 
. continues. Meanwhile, "cheap labor" groups find themselves be- 
trayed by the more advanced sectors of the working class, which ; 
often tives then into the hands of capital or middlemen Lda a = 
oe all 86 eager to ate advantage of the situation, The. possib lity - 
| of absorbing then into the working fines movement Cir and when 
high priced labor realises this-is the only ‘long-term alternative) | 
is reduced. The proletariat GAeonee: bitterly dividea into hostile! 
camps, ensuring the continued domination of the capitalist class. 
It is not a ae picture, but it seems_ to me that is what ‘has 
happéned. How we move out of this box is another matter. _t do not 
have any easy solutions to propose, but believe ‘that’ we need to 


face the POpLiey squarely if we are to eee with ‘it: effectively. 
o Conclusion | , 
. I have tried to show that thé "race" question is really a 


a P 
class q estion in that. racially oppressed groups typeially mark . 


ne 


"cheap labor." I do not mean to suggest that this is the only |. . 5 


issue involved in "wacial" oppression, but. that it is an import- } 


oo 
». 


-onnneseant-One «~I-would- Vike-to-reomphasize thet "race" is not the only" 


’ 


sores along which a division in. the working class, based on price sue 


ner of labor differences, is drawn. Gender. and. nationality. Wark other 


pocampal chp 


| ai ; sa aba instances. The dynamic is: ‘a cles dynamic. Race, BOX, . 


Joe and “nationality Desens the symbolism ‘in which the ‘conflict is 
‘e seeaeal yy ‘put they: are not in themselves “is cause. Nor is it 


apie that ae gender, etc. should mark a price ‘of labor ~ 


t 


distinction. When there aa no split in the labor market along 


these tines. I would prediat® a decline in racisn, sexism, etc... 


and the emergence of a united proletariat. "Race" is important 


al 


only, so long as it is rooted in class processes, 
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